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| fully carrying out the plan mentioned | its friends may become disheartened’ 
OCR RAG 








by Dr. Besse. But Mr. Heddon thor- | and give up a war, which is quite dis- 
| oughly endorsed the necessity of stu- | tasteful to those whose only object is 
dents obtaining information and|that of rearing a temple to scientific 


Published every Wednesday, by | practical experience, in order to be-| bee-culture, where its best interests. 
7 HOMAS G. NEWM AN come adepts in the art, and adds: may be discussed and guarded, and: 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, ‘ My limited experience with students its devotees meet to confer on the: 


SS pares that or five months of ey issues of the moment, and the themes: 
: |and practical experiment puts them | of the 6 j q 
Students of Apiculture. |on the right track, and poepaces their “ —— f Riper cage 
pats Pi | minds for receiving all new truths i pgp: no4 age be overcome, 
‘ % right end foremost. of my stu-| then a plan might be devised for suc- 
me. some Com, Latute iy, dents, who have commenced bee-| cessfully carrying out “ another ad- 
Iowa, thoroughly endorses the prop-| keeping, are to-day succeeding; two d step.” . ab 
osition of Dr. H. Besse, on the subject | will begin in apiaries of mine, on|Y@2ced step,” as proposed by Dr. 
of preparing young men to become San, eine, My a, is thus Besse. Time alone will determine 
practical apiarists, by requiring them ay Ang Aeewend a a this sens 
to serve an apprenticeship with some | have of me an apiary of 100 colonies : 
experienced bee-keeper, and pass a/|on shares, a position which will pay Migratiag Apiary. 
satisfactory examination before some aan eee ee — oy a te 
of the best apiarists of the country, bron ts blunder” and finish his a Bw In last week’s BEE JOURNAL, on 
and to such “ graduates” a certificate | tion at my expense. Of course I will | page 77, Mr. Damkohler, of Clarence, 
should be awarded by the National | direct the operations. I shall get bet- | Mo., said that a car load of bees passed 
Association. This Association to ap- Sere See Sees © | through that place on its way south, 
point the Board of Examiners, and|pim that comb-honey production, and said perhaps we could tell him all 
take charge of the whole a roperly pursued, pays much |about that shipment. We had not 
Here is his letter : | better than extracted. then heard of the matter, but by the 


I desire to offer my thanks to Dr. | The only obstacle worth mention- | Atlanta, Ga., ( ‘onstitution. of January 
=, — a cat me ay ye A — ‘ing now, to the carrying out of Dr. | 9: we obtain the information, and here: 
Apiarian College.” It just fills the | Besse’s proposed method of “ gradu- es 

bill. We want you, Mr. Editor, to| ating,” is the unfortunate lack of| A Car LoaD oF BrEs.—On Satur- 


give this matter an editorial consid-| united action among bee-men, and |day acar was switched on the East 
eration. The North American So-| the « petty jealousies ” that are some- | Tennessee & Virginia Railroad, and 
ciety are sure to approve of the move- | 


. : moved south. 

ment. Why not urge the officers of | times allowed to mar, in some way or) Jt was filled with bee-hives. One 
that organization to take all necessary | another, the beauty of design, or| hundred and forty of the latest styles 
advance steps to have all consum-| harmonious working out of the plans | of bee-hives, piled systematically on 


mated at our next meeting at To- , , - |top of each other, and, to the fore- 
ronto? Will you speak right out in | Proposed by the National Associa- | > -ound,a philosopher with his bed and 
the JOURNAL ? ition. We regret that this is so, but | ao 


Jesse OREN, M.D. | shall not here attempt to discuss the| “ Where are you going to take your 
La Porte City, lowa, Jan. 12, 1883. | why ” and the ‘* wherefore ” of such | bees ?” 


The ideais a good one. What is\a state of things—we simply admit | aoact te Tires Habe. My 
needed to advance the interests of | the fact. _andI live in Northern Missouri. I 
progressive apiculture is acompany| We believe that the officers and | have Ly ay —— that are forced to 
of young men, thorougly practical and | members of that — have, to their | arene: Soap bene an A om — 
progressive, who can be employed to utmost, done all that they could to) where they can get honey every day 
take charge of Apiaries; and such make it a success, and to build an in-| in the year. As soon as the clover is 
would be in constant demand all over | stitution which would endure, and be | out again in Northern Missouri 1 will 
the country. The apiarists of Eng- | Ranced Gown to future ages as an | ee ny oo them ?” 
land have adopted this system, and, honorable ‘‘ worker”? in the cause of| «J think so. It costs me less than 
sooner or later it will be adopted in | the progressive apiculture of the pres- | a dollar a hive for transportation, and 
Sieesten ‘ent century. | each hive will have from $6 to $7 worth 


On page 73 of the BEE JouRNAL for| Should it fail of attaining this | of honey in it when I bring them back. 


- ‘ ; : | That is what Italian bees, I t t 
Jan. 31, Mr. James Heddon points out | proud position, it will be either be-| Florida last year, did last poe oe Bg 


some obstacles in the way of success-' cause its foes will be too zealous, or’ Only Italian bees will thrive in Flori- 
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da, as the moths eat up the common 
bees.”’ 

“Will you live in the open air 
‘there ?”’ 

‘Tam going to camp around with 
my bees. I believe I will bring back 
about $1,000 worth of honey in hives 
ithat would otherwise lie idle all the 
winter and be empty in the spring. 


This migratory bee-keeping has 
been practiced from the earliest ages. 
In Egypt it has kept up for thousands 
of years, as we stated in the last issue 
of the BEE JourNAL. Mr. T. F. 
Bingham, of Michigan, and others 
have practiced it ; but nearly all have 
abandoned it, because it did not pay 
them. 


Mr. Perrine, of this city, some years 
ago, lost several thousand dollars in a 
similar manner. He had a floating 
apiary, arranged to run up the Missis- 
sippi river from New Orleans, follow- 
ing the bloom till he was to reach 
Minnesota ; but itdid not work. Too 
many bees were lost, and the projector 
is wiser now, and $10,000 less rich. 





-_— 


California Honey Crop. 


The California Grocer of Jan. 27, 
1883 is on our desk, with an article 
** marked,” criticising the statement 
made by Mr. McCaul, that the honey 
crop of California of last year was only 
180,000 pounds and then adds: 


The Grocer has taken pains to collate 
the data of last year’s honey product 
from the best available sources. These 
figures are very nearly, if not abso- 
lutely, correct ; a statement that will 
be guaran by the fact that oy 
were furnished by Messrs. Geo. W. 
Meade & Co., of this city, who are well 
‘known as the principal handlers of 
‘California honey : 


‘San Diego county—Comb...... 300,000 
= > Extracted. . 

Los Angeles county—Comb.... 
- - Extracted. .170,000 





Ventura county—Comb........ ,000 
- 95 ¢xtracted. . 180,000 

Santa Barbaracounty—Comb.. 6,000 
“ zi Extracted.. 30,000 | 


San Bernardino county—Comb 20,000 

et 8 Extracted .. 80,000 | 
San Benito county—Comb..... 10,000 | 
Sacramento county—Comb.... 8, | 
San Joaquin county—Comb.... 11,000) 
Scattering (both kinds), say.... 10,000 


SE ae 1,170,000 | 


Making a handsome allowance for 
any possible over-estimate, we, there- 
fore, find that California’s honey pro- 
duct for 1882 will considerably exceed 
1,000,000 pounds, which compares 
rather favorably for us with the 180,- 
.000-declaration of our late guest, Mr. 
McCaul, of New York. 


The Grocer then proceeds to correct 








Mr. McCaul’s statement concerning 


the honey crop of California for the 
year 1878, in the following language : 


In his before-mentioned published 
report he states the California honey 
crop of 1878 to have been 720,000 
pounds, when in fact the phenomenal 
crop of that year, by far the greatest 
ever produced in the State, reached 
the enormous figures of between 
2,250,000 and 2,500,000 pounds. The 
light crop of last year paid fairly well 
after all, the average prices obtained 
being very good; for extracted, 734 
and comb 13 cents per pound. Cali- 
fornia has been, and we believe will 
continue to be, the most prominent 
honey-producing section of the world. 


We are glad to have this statistical 
information concerning the California 
honey crop. It willbe very useful, 
and Dr. Miller will no doubt be able 
to use it to good advantage, in his 
forthcoming “ Statistical Table ”’ of the 
honey production of America. 

To take these figures and the table 
we have already published of the 
** Honey Crop of [llinois,”’ as officially 
reported by the assessors, and compare 
them with the reports that have been 
received by him, will give a good cri- 
terion by which to multiply the whole 
—and thus give the approximate re- 
sults of the country at large. - 


Realizing the difficulties under 
which Mr. McCaul labored, we can at- 
tach no blame to him for his incorrect 
figures. Hecould give only such as 
were reported tohim. If his informa- 
tion was only partial (and we do not 
see how it could be otherwise), his re- 
port must be necessarily incomplete, 
and, therefore,erroneous. The Grocer 
impugns his motive and deals out in- 
vectives, but would it not be better to 
take a charitable view of the matter ? 
All will be thankful for the correction, 
and cheerfully give our sister State due 
credit for all that it can show it is 
entitled to. 

Two years ago we endeavored to 
obtain correct statistics of the honey 
crop of California (as well as other 


| States) and were unable to give more 


than a partial statement, for the rea- 
son that those interested did not re- 
spond toourcall. We published what 
we did obtain, and then one of her 
champions roundly abused us for be- 
littling its crop, and ‘‘applied the 
lash” to us in a most unmerciful 
manner ! 

To show that California needs a re- 
form in this matter, we notice on the 
same page of the Grocer, as the article 
above referred to, the following edito- 
rial, which fully sustains all that we 
claim. It is headed ‘‘ A Reform in 
Grain Statistics; but the reform 





should evidently go far enough to in- 
clude ‘‘ honey ” and other industries. 
The editor of the Grocer says : 


In the matter of collecting and sup- 
plying to the public officially-corrected 
statistics of her agricultural, commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests, Cali- 
ifornia is certainly nota progressive 
State. Such statistics, and especially 
those referring to agricultural indus- 
tries, are of great importance to the 
business community. Our grain in- 
terests, already large, are destined ere 
many years have passed to become a 
strong feature in the annual product 
of the country, and it would be well 
if we inaugurated, in the now compar- 
ative infancy of the industry, some 
system by which reliable data could 
be furnished to the public as to the 
results of each harvest during the pe- 
riod of its thrashing. Sucha system 
has been adopted in almost all, if not 
all, of the great grain-bearing States 
to the east of us, and has proven of 
immense value to the manifold inter- 
ests that are devoted to the culture 
and sale of, and manufacture from, 
the cereals. What would be the best 
system we do not pretend to say, but 
would suggest the adoption of some 
such plan as the one now in force in 
Michigan, which is based upon regular 
reports, sent to the Secretary of State, 
from every thrashing machine at work 
in the State. Let some properly-con- 
stituted authority at the beginning of 
each season supp y to every thrashing 
machine in the State, blank forms, 
upon which must be noted daily the 
number of sacks thrashed by each ma- 
chine; and let those forms be returned 
to the statistical officer, or bureau, at 
stated intervals, daily or weekly, as 
may be thought best. By this means 
an accurate knowledge can be had of 
all grain thrashed in the State, to the 
great benefit of merchants and the 
public at large; and our annual sta- 
tistics, which are too often of a highly 
speculative character, can be correctly 
built upon a basis of satisfactory in- 
formation. To the Legislature now 
in session we recommend this sugges- 
tion as one worthy their careful con- 
sideration. 





Bee-Keeping in North Carolina. 


There is some stir now in the high- 
lands of North Carolina about bee- 
keeping, and the Blue Ridge Enter- 
prise, of Jan. 25, 1883, remarks as fol- 
lows, on the subject : 


If there is any special industry 
which this mountain region is partic- 
ularly adapted to, it is that of bee- 
keeping. Tons of honey ought to be 
gathered and shipped from these 
mountains every season, while at 
present there is not one pound sent 
out, nor one-fourth of the supply 
gathered which home-demand re- 
quires. But in order to make bee- 


keeping profitable, or even worth pur- 
suing, the old gum and box hive must 
be abandoned, and the modern frame 
hive and improved implements now 
apiculture, 


necessary to successfu 
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adopted. Preceding these, however, 
one of the text-books on bee-keeping 
should be procured, and one of the 
journals which make bee-keeping a 
specialty be subscribed for and care- 
fully studied. Two or three dollars 
invested in this kind of literature 
would pay an intelligent man or 
woman, who has a half dozen bee- 
gums, managed in the old, shiftless 
style, a hundred-fold on the outlay, 
the first season. The AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, is accorded the tirst 
lace in the catalogue of bee papers 
by the leading bee-keepers through- 
out thecountry. Being issued weekly 
itis always in advance with every- 
thing new and interesting in bee- 
keeping. There is no better or more 


then mould into cakes so as to feed | 
your bees, by laying two or three of 


uable JOURNAL, I take pleasure in 
sending it, though possibly it may 


the cakes of the candy on their brood-| neither be new to you or the older 
frames, and your bees will, in a few) patrons of your JOURNAL. 


days, have relief. This is the best | 
remedy I have ever found after the) 
disease has Peery ad setin. Itisa| 
well-known fact that carbolie acid is, 
one of the most powerful disinfectants 
we have in chemistry. 

And now I wish to further say, [| 
have at all times believed that an| 
ounce of prevention was worth at/| 
least a pound of cure, and in order to 
be more successful in the future in 
preventing this malady, we recom- 
mend a free use of rock salt to be 
placed ina small ey a few yards 
from your bees, and fill with water 





thoroughly practical publication on 
bees and honey in the world, and all 
who keep bees and aim to keep them 
in a practical and intelligent manner, 
for either profit or pleasure, should 
subscribe for either the weekly or 
monthly edition of this paper. 





—_ 


Collapse of Another Glucose Factory. | 


Mr. A. B. Weed, of Detroit, Mich., 
has sent us a Detroit paper, and refer- 


ring to an article it contained announc- | 


ing the collapse of the ‘ Michigan 
Grape Sugar Company,” says: ‘All 
bee-keepers must be pleased to note 
the decadence of the glucose business. 
Ihave been much interested in the 
exposures which the BEE JOURNAL 
has made from time totime. Ihave 
also been interested in the subject of 
small sections.” 

Summed up, the article in question 
says that the works cost $300,000 and 
$100,000 more have been sunk in run- 
ning expenses. The high price of corn, 
the remarkable sugar and molasses 
crop in Louisiana, last year, the decline 
in the demand for the product for ex- 
port, and expensive 2lterations in their 


factory are assigned by the manage- | 


as the principal causes of the compa- 
ny’s collapse. 





_———_— + 


Remedy for Dysentery. 





Mr. J. M. Hicks, Battle Ground, 
Ind., writes as follows to the Grange 
Bulletin, concerning this disease and 
remedy for it: 


Dysentery is usually brought on by 
the bees feeding upon sour or impure 
honey. It is also frequently produced 
by being disturbed in some way just 
before a sudden change in the tem- 
perature, which, if very cold imme- 
diately after they have filled them- 
selves, + may be quite sure your 
bees will have dysentery. We sug- 
gest the following remedy : 


Take of good granulated sugar, 4) 


Ibs., and just enough of water to make 
it into a mush age syrup) and add 40 
drops of carbolic acid, stirring, so as 
to incorporate all thoroughly, and 


| and cobs so that the bees will visit it 


| which has proved to be with some, 





without danger of drowning. This| 
remedy I have found to be a sure pre- 
ventive for dysentery as well as the 
dreadful disease called foul-brood, 





very difficult to manage. 


_ -_-——-— + <- 


| 
Free Advertising. 





Nothing is more embarrassing toa 
publisher than to receive articles in- 
tended forthe reading columns, with 
matter woven into it, advertising 
some particular hive, section, founda- 
tion, extractor, etc. We have re- 
‘ceived quite a number of such articles 
| lately, from correspondents, and must 
| here kindly say to all, that such are 

not acceptable. Our advertisers, who 
| pay for their notices, would consider 

it unjust to them, if we were to admit 
,such, and would have reasonable 
| ground for complaint. Our advertis- 
|ing columns can be used for all such 
|matter at 20 cents per line, and in 
that department no injustice will 
‘be done to others. This will explain 
| to some why such advertising matter | 
is omitted from their articles, and to 
others, whose articles would be point- 
less without the advertising portion, 
| why they do not appear at all. 


———__—_- <> ~ 


American Honey vs. German. 





The following I have copied from 
\the American Journal of Pharmacy, 
February, 1883, page 98 : 

** Hongy.—Eugene Dietrich has re- 
peatedly observed that good Ameri- 
can honey may be more easily ob- 
tained than German honey of good 
quality, the latter. on keeping, becom- 
ing acid by fermentation, at the same 
time acquiring an unpleasant taste, 
‘and when clarified, of a dark color 
and a caramel-like taste; but fresh 
German honey yields. on clarification, 
an excellent product. The cause for 
the better keeping qualities of Amer- 
ican honey has not been ascertained, 
— Rundschau, 1882, page 662.” 

Thinking that it may be of suffi- 





cient interest to appear in your val- 


FERD. R#BPPERT. 
Muscatine, Iowa, Feb. 7, 1883. 


-_ 7. = 





Separators of Wood. 


What is the address of C. Van Eaton, 
mentioned in connection with wooden 
separators, on page 43 of the BEE 
JOURNAL of Jan. 17? 

Wm. RoBERTs. 


It is Charles J. Van Eaton, York, 
Livingston Co., N. Y. 


-_——-_r + 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
Monday, 1) a. m., February 12. i*2. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Huyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—Extracted, dark 7e. light, 9c. here. 
BEESWAX-—Itis qu-te scarce. | am paying 30e.. 
for good yellow wax, on arrival; dark and off col-- 
ors, !7@25c. 
AL. H. NEWMANK, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—There is no excitement in the honey 
market, but saies are fairto our regular trade. 
Offerings are plentiful of extracted and comb 
honey. Extracted brings 7@0c. on arrivs!. The 
sales of comb honey are very slow, although there 
is a large supply of first-class quality on the mar- 
ket. It brings 12@18c. on arrival. 

BEESW AX—Comes in slowly and brings 20@30c. 
per Ib., according to quality. CHAB8. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The past month has not reduced the 
stock of comb or extracted honey, the receipts 
having been larger than the amounts taken for 
consumption. Prices are weak and irregular, 
ranging from I6c. to 18ec. for white comb in the 
smaller frames; dark, very little selling, offered 
at I24¢c. to i4c. Extracted, Sc. to le., according 
to color. 

aw A per ®. for good. 

. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—The market is dull, particularly so for 
comb. Only nominal quotations can ven. 
White comb, 17@20c; dark to woud, 11@134¢c; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, \44@0%¢c.; dark and 
candied, 7 . 
BEESW AX-—-We quote 25@28c. 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—S8trained, at 6@7%¢c., was salable—one 
lotof 17 bbls. bringing inside figure; but comb, 
very gas at 16c. to 18¢c.; and extracted do., 8@vc. 

BEESW AX—Steady; choice, 27@z7%c.; dark, 
20@22¢. 


W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 117 N. Main Strees. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY-—Is very slow, just now hardly anything 
selling, stock on hand quite liberal. Sales slow at 
19@20c. for best white i-lb. sections; 18@19c. for 
2-Ib. Second grades not inquired after. Extracted 
very dul! at 9@1''c. in bbls. and 11@13c. in cans. 

BEESW AX—Scarce, 28@%c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—Choice to fancy white clover honey 
continues scarce and firm, but buckwheat and ex- 
tracted honey slow and irregular. 

We quote: hite clover, first quality, 1 ® boxes, 
24@25¢c; fair to good, 22@23c.: buckwheat, 15@17c, 
Extracted, clover, 10@13c.; buckwheat, 9@10c. 

BEKSWAX—There is only a moderate supply of 
beeswax and prime lots held firmly. 

Western pure, 30@32c; southern, pure, 31@33c. 

D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Our market is fairly active. We quote: 
44 Ib. sections at 30c.; | Ib. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 20@22c. Extracted, 10c. per Ib. Good 
lots of extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 

BEESWAX-—Our supply is gone; we have none 
to quote. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


‘The Use I Make of the Bee Papers. 
G@. M. DOOLITTLE. 


“The bee literature of to-day, has 
more to do with the qnecumial none 
agement of the apiary than any other 
one thing, hence itis of the utmost 
importance that we have it so ar- 
ranged that it can be of the most ser- 
vice to us. Although I have learned 
some things through conventions, and 
by visiting those keeping bees, yet the 
major part of the little | know about 
bees and honey-producing, has been 
gotten by reading the different bee 
publications, and putting in practice 
what I read, thus learning how the 
thing was done by the experimental 
knowledge which | gained thereby. 
Of course, many things I had great 
confidence in, failed, when I put them 
in practice, and had to be given up; 
but the larger part proved of real ser- 
vice to me. 
Some oa seem to take a bee pa- 
er simply for the name of so doing, 
or when asked if they noticed some 
~w instructive article, their reply is, 
**No; I donotget time to read much.” 
Such help some A taking a publica- 
tion, for they help the publisher to 
= us better paper, type, etc.; but 

hey are just as good as dead, so far 
as their helping the real life of a pub- 
lication, or the publication helping 
them. Forsuch persons this article 
‘was never intended, but those who 
read for the purpose of using what 
they learn, are the persons I wish to 
talk to. 

When the Bex JouRNAL first comes 
it is — placed in an Emerson 
binder, and (Gleanings is treated in the 
same way. ‘The other bee papers are 
carefully laid away in a place set apart 
for them, so that at the end of the year 
they are in perfect order to be bound, 
if I wish to have them. If Ido not 
care to be to this expense, I bind them 
myself by a plan similar to the Emer- 
son binder, or serve them as Mr. 
Hasty does, driving wire nails through 
and clinching them, so as to hold 
them together ; or secure them in any 
way to make them handy for reference, 
for it is this “referring” to them, I 
wish more particularly to speak of. 

The most important part is to pre- 
serve the life of our bee literature, 
and make good use of it, after we 
have it all preserved in good order. 
With all my cares, I cannot find time 
to re-read the volume a second time 
to get at the many points in it which 
are of real value, for much of the mat- 
ter is hardly worth reading a second 
or third time. If Iwas obliged to 
read all a second time, to get the points 
I considered valuable to me, I fear I 
should never get them all. I read it 
all once, and then [ want itso that I 
can get at that which is really valua- 
ble when wanted at anothertime. To 
do this, whenever I sit down to read 





a fresh JOURNAL, I have apencil with | (Oct. 15th) arrives, I look over all that 
me, and when I find a new idea, or an | is written there, and, as I come to this, 
old one I wish to farther experiment) I turn to page 25, and there is just 
with, I mark it. In some instances the | what I want, at the right time, for in 
marks will embrace a whole article,|aday or twoI must get my pails of 
while others call attention to only a| extracted honey ready for market. So 


few lines. 


In future years, or atany|I try a part with the new 


aste, and 


time I wish to tind that which isreally |some with what dextrine I have left. 
valuable in my volume,all [ have todo | If this paste proves valuable I mark 
is to read the marked passages and | those words on my reference book with 
thus get the cream of the whole year |a star, or if worthless I draw my pen- 


in a little time. But I often find that 
some of the best ideas are suited only 


to certain seasons of the year, and as| 
my memory is not sufficient for dates | 
and set time, I must have some means | 
to remind me of the valuable points, | 


just when they are of use. 

If [read in January the best way to 
get good queen-cells, or something 
valuable regarding extracting honey ; 
then in February the best way to take 
off filled sections, and so on, till my 
mind is insufficient to contain them 
all, and have them ready to bring into 
use at the right time, how can I man- 
age so that I can use what I read, just 
at the time it would be of the most 
benetit tome? After studying onthe 
matter for some time I decided on 
what call a ‘ Reference Book,” 
which is simply a small blank book, 
bound in leather. Any memorandum 
or account book will answer the pur- 
pose, providing it has at least 24 leaves 
init. This book I arrange similar to 
an assessor’s book, which has the let- 
ters of the alphabet from A to Z on the 


outside margin of the leaves. Cut the | pee. Keepers’ Association was held in 


leaves justas you would to letter them, 
but instead of lettering them, write 
on the little square of the first, “* Jan. 
Ist;’’ on the second, ** Jan. 15;”" on 
the third. ‘“* Feb. Ist; and 
giving one leaf, or two pages, for each 
half-month, to the onl of the year. 
When I sit down to read, I have this 
book and a pencil near me, and when 
I come to any passage, part of an arti- 
cle, or an entire article that I think 
will be of service to me, either as some- 
thing new that promises to be valua- 
ble, or some new plan of using some- 
thing already familiar to me, I mark 
it with my pencil, and then jot itdown 
in my book under the date to which 
itis applicable. Thus I get all the 
matter which I consider valuable con- 
tainedin whatever I read regarding 
apiculture, arranged in reference to 
the time it is to be used, in this book. 

When January Ist arrives, t look 
over all there is on this page, and, for 
instance, commence to make a few 


half-pound sections as described by J. | 
C. Newman & Son, page 23, A. B. J., 


by way of experiment, if I chance to 
find a note regarding them in this 
little book. 


To explain more fully: On page 25, 
I read how to make a paste for honey 
labels. AsI had always used dextrine, 
which was inconvenient to procure, | 


thought this recipe might be better, | 


and the ingredients are also more 
easily obtained. So the recipe was 
marked. As the last half of October 
would be the time I would most likely 
want to use it, 1 turn to Oct. 15th (by 
putting my thumb on that date when 


opening 5 | reference book), and 
write, “A. B. J., 1883, page 25,—Paste 


for honey labels.” When this date 


\left out. 
|make a different line of selections 


cil _— the whole line, thus crossing 
it off. 

If I have made it plain, and I think 
I have, it will be seen that I have all 
the real worth of many volumes in 
this little book, while the matter 
which was worth only once reading is 
Different persons would 


from what I should, but the plan isa 
good one, in my opinion, and one that 
will be of great service to any one who 
follows it. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


[The plan is an excellent one. We 
adopted a similar one for our library 
over 25 years ago, and it proved very 


| valuable, saving mnuch time and labor. 


so on,! 


—ED.] 
- SS . < 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Ohio State Convention. 


The convention of the Ohio State 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 9, 10, 1883, in 
the parlors of the Ohio State Journal. 
The Convention was called to order 
by the president, Dr. H. Besse; the 
minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. 

The requisites of a perfect bee-hive? 

Mr. Riegle, of Adelphi, said, it was 
formerly thought by our forefathers 
that a bee-gum was the all requisite ; 
he gave ahistory of some of the im- 
provements in hives. Among the 
essential requisites, are proper venti- 
lation and the best manner for pro- 
duction of surplus honey, he noted 
them as follows: 1. Proper size, 1,800 
to 2,000 cubic inches, inside measure- 
ment. 2. Movable combs in the 
brood chamber. 3. Proper arrange- 
ments for ventilation. 4. Ease of ad- 
justment for handling bees, and se- 
curing surplus honey in best shape for 
marketing. 5. A proper degree of 
warmth and dryness. 

Mr. Kingsbury, of Mt. Vernon, 
asked relative to chaff hives. Mr. 
Riegle said, the chaff hive was not al- 
ways proof of successful wintering. 

The president said, he had wintered 


| successfully in a bee-house; he de- 


scribed his bee-house he built, one 
with double walls, 6 inches of space 
filled with sawdust, valves above and 
pipe tube, made of boards, leading 


|outside, with trap door for ventila- 


tion ; it cost him $100, size 10x20 feet. 
His bees, in the bee-house, did not 
consume more than 10 
honey to the colony, while those win- 
tered on the summer stands consumed 
20 to 30 pounds. He preferred saw- 


dust to chaff, for packing bees, be- 
cause it was handier to get. 
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Mr. J. L. Mock, of Columbus, ad- | his bees through safely ; this year he 
vised to use kiln-dried sawdust for|had used special care, but his bees 
acking. He thought the bees went | are restless, and he had nearly decided 


some of her bees, by handling them 
when the weather was too cold. She 
asked if itis best to leave the quilt 
on the frames that was on all summer 


into winter quarters with too few | that no plan is always successful. € 
young bees. _ | Mr. Benedict said, he was cautious | 0T use anewone? Mr. Goodrich said 
Adjourned till 1:30 p. m. about giving advice to beginners; | it was best to puton a fresh quilt. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. /some of thom had not followed the | She asked if she should use the same 


combs, if they are mouldy? Mr. 
Benedict and the secretary coincided 
to use the mouldy combs; the bees 


. jadvice as it had been given; they 
The meeting was called to order! were careless, and would then blame 
promptly at 1:30 p. m. their advisers. 








Which is most profitable to bee-keepers, 
comb or extracted honey? 





a would not buy pure extracted 
1oney, saying they could buy syrup | 
far cheaper (not knowing it was made | 


the doors open at night, and give those 


. 3 ‘ restless bees, which were affected with 
Mr. Rhulen, of Gahenna, said, peo- d 
| 


The president said, he would throw 





ysentery, more ventilation. 
Mr. Helphrey, of Utica, said, his 


bees have dysentery except two or) 


! 


told him he could feed his bees glucose | than others; those having the least | 
and sell it for honey and make two to | honey were free from it. 


three hundred per cent. on it. | 


Mr. Benedict, of Bennington, said, | 


will clean them up and use them. 

Mr. M. J. King, of Chardon, O., 
asked which is the best bee? Dr. 
Besse said, ‘‘ The golden-banded fel- 
lows.”’ Mr. Benedict said, ‘‘The pure 
Americanized Italians, those which 
have been specially bred for honey 
producers.”’ 

Mr. Riegle asked, ‘‘ Should farmers 
keep bees ?”’ The secretary said those 
who neglected their bees were not the 


Mr. Benedict said we must educate | there is a good deal of dysentery this | successful bee-keepers, and careful 
the people as to the difference be-| winter, he thinks the cause to be un- 


tween pure hone 
man who will adulterate his honey | 


can make more money at the begin-| would compel the bees to gather be- 
ning, than one who is honest. | 


r. Riegle made some scoring re- 


marks against bee-keepers, who would | 


put — in their honey ; that it in- 
jured the honey interest, and he that 


would do it should be expelled from | 


Mr. Kingsbury, of Mt. Vernon, an- | 


society. 


swered Mr. Rhulen, that he ought to 
have gone to the printing office and 
exposed the man who acknowledged 


he made honey of glucose; the bee- | 


keepers ought to hang together and 
drive out adulterators. 
The sense of the meeting was to 


produce extracted honey and drive | 


out the adulterators. 


Some one asked how to induce bees | 


to work in sections. Dr. Besse said, 


put a frame of brood among the sec- | 


tions you want filled. 


Mr. Riegle said, he and his 
Mr. 


queen and reared queens from that | 
It required about two smokers | 
and three or four thicknesses of veils | 


one. 


while handling them, and persons 
who had difficulty in handling Ital- 
ians had better let alone the Holy 


Lands; they will give a bigger dose | 


of stings than you can stand ; he gave 
them credit for some good qualities : 
they started to work earlier in the 
——— than the Italians; they 
ather honey in cold weather, when 
talians willstay at home; they do not 
dart for the face like the Italians, but 
will go for a person’s neck ; his new 
ueens were fertilized by Italian 
rones; he thinks they are about as 
hardy as Italians; they were more 
docile when bred down to about the 
third generation with the Italians. 


Mr. Benedict indulged in a humor- 
ous description of the savagery of the 
cross between the little black b 
the Italian ; he did not want any ac- 
quaintance with that class of insects, 
but he said across between the brown 
bee and the Italians made a tolerably 
decent bee to handle. 


The most desirable place to keep bees in 
winter ? 


Mr. Goodrich, of Worthington, said, 
for the past two years he had brought 





|. 





| something last fall which was inju- 
rious; the honey should all be ex- | 


ee and | 





and glucose ; the | ripe honey, gathered late. | ful 


Dr. Besse said, full combs of honey | 





tween the combs when they ought to) 
have empty cells to get into; said he 


had given an ounce of laudanum and | 
the same of essence of peppermint to | 
the gallon of syrup; he found it - 


cure for dysentery. 


Mr. Riegle had observed closely | 
what the members had said in regard 


|to their losses by dysentery ; he be- 
lieved, from their description, the | 


bees were too warm and had not ven- | 
tilation enough; he gave the plan of | 
nis partner, Mr. Drum, for wintering | 
out in a shed, with doors to open in| 
warm weather; if he had bees with | 
dysentery, he would take their combs | 
away and give them clean combs, or 
wash and dry them, and put them 


back in the hives. | 
Mr. Benedict gave his plan of giv- | 


the other. Takethem into a warm 

room and cover the brood frames with | 
clean paper, leaving open a place for | 
the bees to craw] into the upper hives ; | 


| they will then fly and eject the feces ;| distinct; some f d mi 
| when they return to their places in| good. Mrs. Jennie Culp, of Hilliards, 


the lower hive the upper ones can be 
cleaned and removed; the paper | 
should be replaced by a clean quilt, | 
and their condition is improved. He} 


the bees, so many are reperted with | 
dysentery. “I think they gathered 





tracted, allof it,and give the bees! 
clean combs and feed them white | 
sugar — ; it might be smart weed | 
honey, perhaps not, but we should ex- | 
tract it and have the honey examined | 
to ascertain whether it was pure, or 
bad for bees.” 

Mr. Riegle would be afraid to feed 
the bees sugar syrup in winter, unless 
they could seal it up. 


bee-keepers Were not always success- 


President Besse and Mrs. Jennie 
Culp exhibited samples of extracted 
honey. 

The president appointed as a com- 
mittee on exhibits: Messrs. Benedict, 
Rhulen and Riegle; and as a commit- 
tee on the revision of the constitu- 
tion: Messrs. Riegle, Benedict and 
Kingsbury. Adjourned to 7 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Reports of committees were called 
or. The committee on revision of 
constitution reported in favor of eras- 
ing certain words in Article VIII of 
the constitution. Adopted. 


The committee appointed on exhib- 
its reported as follows: Eight sam- 
les of extracted honey by President 
Yr, H. Besse; 20f his own produc- 
tion; 1 each of Palmetto honey, from 
Florida; buckwheat, from Kentucky ; 


‘ ing bees a flight in cold weather ; for | horsemint, from North Texas ; horse- 
Shall we encourage the new races of bees? | this purpose he would use hives with 
artner, | loose bottoms and built so that they 
Drum, purchased a Ho y Land | Can be attached.and stacked one above | goldenrod, 


mint, from South Texas, early; 
horsemint, from South Texas, late; 
from Ohio, and white 
clover from Ohio; all of which were 
very interesting to the committee and 
members who sampled them. The 
flavor of the different varieties is very 
fine; others not so 


showed 1 bottle of white clover ~nge | 
and 1 of linden, both very fine. 

smoker, from W.C. R. Kemp, of Or- 
leans, Ind., which contained some 


| believed we would have trouble with | good points. 


The best sized sections. 


Mr. Riegle said there are several 
sizes or forms of sections, the one- 
ound or Root section should be used 
y those who use the Langstroth 
frame ; it is convenient for families of 
small means. Voted that the one- 
ound section is the best for surplus 
1oney. 

Mr. Benedict said, in regard to the 
spaces of brood frames, lam very 
careful to keep them in proper space, 
and, as near as possible, the same dis- 


Mr. Benedict did not think it would | tance —_< as the bees construct 


sour or ferment. 

The chairman appointed Mr. C. M. 
Kingsbury as soliciting committee, 
and 12 new members were added to 
the Association. 





Mrs. Jennie Culp, of Hilliards, O., 
said she was afraid she had killed 


them na urally. : 

Mr. Riegle was in favor of spacing 
frames 144 inches apart, from center 
to center, which is the proper distance 
for the bees; he likes the Huffman 
arrangement for spacing, especially 
for beginners, 
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Will tt pay to cultivate honey producing 
plants and trees for ton ? 
Mr. Riegle thought the linden 
ees for honey and shade, also 
he black locust is a honey producer, 
and the locust is profitable for timber ; 
he had planted 5,000 young locusts; 
he believed the borer would not infest 
the locust, when it was planted close 
for timber; he believes if any plant 
will pay for honey alone, it is sweet 
clover (melilot); he does not think 
alsike will pay for honey alone. 
Mr. Rhulen had 25 acres of alsike 


clover ; the hay is far superior to the | Y 


red clover. 

Mr. Benedict believes the yellow 
willow produces more honey than the 
— blossoms. 

“he secretary said he had planted 
50 linden trees, and they bloomed the 
second year after planting. 

The committee appointed by the 
chairman to confer with the State 
Board of Agriculture, were Messrs. 
ee Benedict and Helphrey. Af- 
ter taking a recess, the committee re- 
eye wy boar seen the Secretary of 

he State Board, and could do noth- 
ing ~ after the election of the new 
ard. 

Adjourned till 9 a. m. to-morrow. 


SECOND DAY. 


Jan. 10. Meeting called to order at 
9o0’clock a.m. The subject for con- 
sideration, was “ Facilities for Ex- 
hibits at the State Fair.” The presi- 
dent thought we ought to have a suit- 
able building for exhibits. Mr. Bene- 
dict and Mr. Riegle thought there 
should be about one-fourth of an acre 
of ground enclosed with wire fence, 
attached to the hall, for the use of 
bee-keepers. Messrs. Benedict and 
Helphrey, on committee to confer 
with State Board, were excused, as 
they had to go home, and the chair- 
man appointed the secretary in their 
stead, who, with Mr. Riegle, were to 
sega the State Board of Agricul- 

ure, on Thursday, for better facilities 
for exhibits on the State Fair grounds. 

The president presented the follow- 
ing plan for a report of each member : 

Gentlemen of the Convention: It is 
my duty, as the Ohio Vice-Presi- 
dent of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, to make as full 
and complete a report as possible of 
the number of colonies owned, and 
amount of honey, wax, etc., produced 
during the incoming year in the State 
of Ohio; all bee-keepers will confer, 
not only a favor upon your president, 
but upon the whole fraternity which 
extends throughout the greater part 
of North America, by filling out the 
following statistical report, and send- 
ing the same to Daniel Spear, Sec., 
Cardington, Morrow Co., O., just be- 
fore our annual meeting, which will 
be held during the State Fair in Co- 
lumbus. In this way you can greatly 
assist me in this work. Now, gentle- 
men, I should justly feel proud if you 
would assist me to so represent the 

eat commonwealth of 

orth American Association, as to 
have the fullest and best report of any 
State, Territory or Province; and this 
we can do if you will have the kind- 
ness to assist me in so doing. 





hio in the | 


1. Name, P. O. address and county, 
2. No. of colonies owned Sept. 1,1882. 
3. No. of colonies owned May 1, 1883. 
4. No. of colonies owned Sept. 1, 
1883, or at time of next annual meet- 
ing. 
5. No. of colonies showing yellow 
or golden bands. 
6. No. of colonies of blacks. 
7. No. of colonies sold during the 
year. 
|” 8. No.of colonies bought during the 
ear 


which alarmed him; he looked and 
found they had no honey. 

The following is the statistical re- 
port of members: 

Mr. 8. C. McDowell, 250 Ibs. of sur- 
plus extracted from 4 colonies; buck- 
wheat and smartweed honey. 

Mr. Rickenbacker, about 25 lbs. to 
the colony, fall honey. 

S. H. Rhulen, 21 colonies, wintered 
on summer stands. I found 10 of 
them were starving ; fed 200 lbs. sugar 
syrup; inereased to 33 colonies; got 
about 2,500 Ibs. of comb honey and 
1,000 lbs. of extracted honey. 

Earle Clickenger had 9 colonies; 
had no increase ; got 450 lbs. of comb 
honey from 6 colonies ; but no honey 
from 3 colonies. 

C. D. Bennett had 14 colonies in 
spring ; got 5501bs,of comb honey and 
250 lbs. of extracted ; the season was 
peer in the spring, but good in the 
fall. 

A.S. Goodrich had 30 colonies in 
spring, in good condition; the fore 
yart of the season was very bad ; had 
fo feed up to June 5,to keep them 
from starving ; got —— from fruit 
blossoms, and very little honey from 
|manufacture of comb foundation is | white clover ; increased from 30 to 54; 
|best? Dr. Besse said, ‘‘ The Dun-| they gathered very rapidly from fall 

ham.” Mr. Goodrich asked if it made | flowers ; the hives are very full. 
any difference which sideof the foun- | Mrs. Jennie Culp,lam an A B C 
dation is fastened to the top bar ? | scholar, I gave each colony 1% lbs. 
|The secretary had never found that! of — sugar; had 22 colonies; in- 
| it made any difference. | creased to 30;I extracted June 1, put 

Mr. Riegle said, ‘* the Dunham foun- | the honey in 6 gallon stone jars to 
dation pleased him best. Some three | ripen ; had over 4 barrels of extracted 





| 9. No. of queens sold during the 


ear. 
10. No. of queens bought during 
the year. 

11. No. of Ibs. comb honey taken 
=" year. 

12. No. of lbs. extracted 
taken during the year. 

13. No. of lbs. wax honey taken 
during the year. 

14. Kind of hive used or preferred. 

15. How and where wintered. 

16. If fed during spring, and if so, 
how liberally. 

This plan 
convention. 
Mr. A. 8. Goodrich asked whose 


honey 


was adopted by the 








‘tured in the East, having wire in it, | #fter the Fair; altogether had nearly 
| which troubled the bees; they tried |5 barrels of honey; attribute my suc- 
‘to gnaw out the wire. Lately the | cess to feeding in spring, and to hav- 
foundation invented by Mrs. Dun- | ing plenty of surplus combs; I sold 
| ham (credit to the ladies), was pre-| all my surplus honey for 20cts. per Ib. 
| ferred, because the walls are stronger.”’ | A. C. Castle, I am a novice ; have 
“The flat-bottomed foundation was | 15 colonies of black bees; sold none, 
|another improvement.” ‘The fish | increased to 22; got 275 lbs. of comb 
| bone can be detected whenever it is| honey ; the fall yield was the best. _ 
‘used in surplus comb honey;” he| J. G. Shiably, had 3 colonies in 
| showed, by diagram, his plan of put-| Spring (2 in box hives and 1 in mov- 
| ting full sheets of comb foundation | able frame); got nearly 150 lbs. of 
in brood frames. |comb honey; [am a beginner; the 
| Mr. McDowell asked, is it any ad- | fall yield was the best. ‘ 
|vantage to introduce fertile queens| M.S. King, commenced with 13 col- 
|after a first swarm ? |onies; worked for increase rather 
| Mr. Benedict said, his plan for mul-| than for honey ; the season was very 
|tiplying colonies, was this: Have| poor. Mr. Johnson, in my vicinity, 
|ready a good supply of old comb in | got we Ae lbs. tothe colony. 
/movable frames, drum out the bees| Mr. Riegle: I had in the spring 50 
|and queen, put them ina new hive, | colonies; pee from maple and yellow 
place it on the old stand; place the/| willow, followed by fruit blossoms and 
| old hive on a new stand, and the next | poplar honey, then white clover ; I got 
day give the old colony a fertile | the least yield last season from white 
queen. This plan keeps a laying | clover for several years; got 700 lbs., 
queen in each hive. If further in-| mostly extracted honey; hardly any 
crease is desired, go through the|increase; the fall yield was from 
same process in about 15 days, with | smartweed and asters. 
the old hive, as before; there will be} Mr. Drum increased from 50 to 75 
just as much larve and brood, as | colonies, and had very little honey. 
when first divided. By following this Mr. Benedict gave his plan of work- 
plan the old colony is continually pro- | ing for extracted honey. Have your 
ducing more bees; in this way we hives made to fit, one on top of 
improve our natural swarming. |another; puta colony on the top of 
Mr. Riegle said, a natural swarm | the first ; after three days let them go 
will always accept a queen when it| together. Do not extract till fall, but 
swarms. | tier up one hive above another, and 
Mr. Benedict said, bees gathered| give them combs or foundation to 
|;more fall honey last season than they | work on and fill. 
had gathered at that season of the! President Besse commenced the 
year for 30 years. | spring with 55 colonies ; increased to 
Mr. Helphrey stimulated his bees | 107; put into winter quarters 101 colo- 
|in April ; they swarmed in that month, | nies ; got 1,000 lbs. of comb honey and 














years ago foundation was manufac- | honey at Fair time (Sept.); extracted ° 
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1,000 lbs. of extracted, about one-half 
clover honey, and the rest was fall 
honey; sold the extracted for 20 cts. 
and the comb honey for 22 cts. per lb. 

Voted that Mrs. Jennie Culp had 
produced the most honey, for the 
number of colonies she had, of any 
member of the Society. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the 
Ohio State Journal Co., for the use of 
their parlors, in which the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention was held. 

Voted to adjourn to meet at the call 
of the secretary, at some place in 
Columbus. DANIEL SPEAR, Sec. 

Report of the committee appointed 
by the O. 8. B. K. Association, to pe- 
tition the Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture for a building, in which to ex- 
hibit bees and apiarian productions: 


CoLumpBus, O., Jan. 11, 1883. 


To the Honorable Directors of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture : 


GENTLEMEN—We, the committee 
appointed by the Ohio State Bee- 

eepers’ Association, in convention 
assembled in Columbus, O., on Jan. 9 
and 10, 1883, to represent to your hon- 
orable body the interest in apiculture 
and the demand for our productions, 
and urgently request that you erect, 
upon the Ohio State Fair grounds, a 
suitable building, with about one- 
fourth acre enclosed ground attached, 
in which to exhibit bees and apiarian 
productions. 


Plan and approximate specifications | §P 


herewith attached for Apiarian Hall. 
We believe the size of this hall, 

25x50 feet, to be sufficient for our pres- 
ent use, with space left at one end for 
extension of hall, if our interest in 
the future should require it. 

SAMUEL D. RIEGLE, 

DANIEL SPEAR, 

Committee. 


-_-_—-— + < 


For the American Bee Journal 


Whitford’s Surplus Case, etc. 
JAMES HEDDON. 


I was much interested in Mr. Leroy 
Whitford’s description of his surplus 
case. The more so because I have 
have been over the 
made and tested the 
porters mentioned. 

Allare aware that I use a 4¥Y in. 
high division piece of wood, nailed to 
the super. Well, on trying the tin 
rests, 1 returned to the old wood divi- 


ound. I have 
shaped tin sup- 


movable divisions, except in case of 
where a bee-keeper wishes to alter his 
cases to suit a total change in size | 
of sections. Then the same change 
can be made (with a little more trou- 
ble) with the case,using the permanent | 
divisions. | 
I see no use in using three cases, each | 
holding one-third of half-pound sec- | 
tions, and two-thirds of one-pound, 
when you can just as well devote two | 
cases to the one-pound and the third 
to the half-pounds throughout ; but I 
do see many reasons for having the 
shipping crates hold allsorts, and ours 
does; each crate holds, as follows: 

12 414x4\4x2 (or 6 to the foot). 

14 444x4\44x1¥ (or 7 to the foot). 

21 44x2 13-16x1% (or 7 to the foot). 

24 414x2 13-16x14% (or 8 to the foot). 

In each instancesthe thickest of the 
one-pound and half-pound sections are 
used with separators,while the thinner 
ones are not. I consider an assorted 
crate an advantage on the market, but 
an assorted case is a disadvantage on 
the hives. 

lused my Trests at the extreme 
bottom of the case, but I think I un- 
derstand that Mr. Whitford (page 56) 
must place his so that the bottoms of 
the sections rest above the bottom of 
the case. Now,if the case rests on 
the top of the hive (as all cases should) 
and the hive has a bee space above the 
top bars of the frames (as all hives 
should), how about your proper bee 
space between the bottoms of the sec- 








tions, and the top of the frames, where 
no honey board is used ? 

There is hardly any system of sur- 
plusage, that is so ‘‘ awfully awful,” 
that it does not possess some advanta- 
geous features over all others, and I 
think if I could be persuaded to use 
separators at all, I should use them in 
connection with broad frames, but not 
such broad frames as I used before, or 
any now in general use exactly, but 
such as I am now making for the com- 
ing season, and “the box of tin” 


| experiments. 


hose who advocate wood separa- 
tors, 1-16 and \ thick, do not tell us 
how long it takes the 
the less than bee spaces that the sepa- 
rators cause between the end pieces of 
the frames, at the top and bottom, 
where the narrower separators fail to 
fill it up. How long will so many bee- 
keepers violate the scientific principles 
laid down by Langstroth ? 


the conservatism needed, ] 
the half-pound sections. e idea 





sions, for the following reasons : 
The tin rest does not, like the wood 
divisions, strengthen the case. They 


that their littleness, or tare, will con- 
/demn them, I think will be found to 
| be an error. 





| where they will go tu, if — 
e 


bees to glue up | 


I think that there is now extant all | 
regarding 
“h 


I shall use 20,000 next | 


somewhat hold the sections apart at| season, and fully expect to increase | 


the bottom, with no corresponding | the number the following season. In 
wedge to ‘ up the corresponding | one apiary (of over 100 colonies, spring 
opening at their tops. This means | count) I shall use nothing else. 

bee-glue. They are very likely to get said in a recent communication, I be- 
knocked and bent out of shape by the | lieve, when once on the markets gen- 
least touch. It requires much more | erally, more thousands of these half- 
care to insert the sections in their | pound sections, will be used than of 
proper place, than with the wood di-|any other size. The present markets 
visions. They are but little cheaper.| may not, as Messrs. Crocker & Blake 
You must use a case not the proper! say, demand very many half-pound 
length to fit the regular Langstroth | sections, but these little cards of honey 


hive, or use sections not of such sizes | will, I think, not only filla certain de- | 
as are commonly used by those using | mand —— existing, but increase | 
d. 


broad frames. I see no good in the! that many fo Let us see. 





As 1} 


This year’s numbers of the ‘ Old 
Reliable,” Bee JOURNAL are full of 
progressive articles. I sometimes get 
‘too full for utterance,” when read- 
ing them. I begin to think that after 
Iam so old that my hair is white 
(that is, the little row, just aroun 
above the ears), teeth all out, nose and 
chin nearly caressing, 7 retired a 
half inch, ete., that I shall try to tell 
the boys ‘‘how we used tu du,’’ and 
don’t 
\stop using so many new-fangled fix- 
'ins.”? But I expect to stop when death 
gets mein hisswath. I can not afford 
| to ** forever write,” like Mr. Robinson. 
But [ would like to tell Dr. Tinker 
iand G. M. Doolittle, why I believe 
| their ventilation theories will be found 
'to have little to do with successful 
| wintering, when we get this branch 
|of bee-keeping under our thumb, 
| which I earnestly believe we shall soon 
|do; and to tell William Roberts to 
ut a little salycilic acid into the paste, 
he formula of which was given on 
age 25; also to tell S. F. Newman 
oe oc 26) why one of his apiaries has. 
| dysentery, while the other three have 
not, all being *“‘ prepared for winter in 
the same manner.” Also to give R. 
Dart what I think to be much more 
efficient and easier manipulations. 
|for prevention of after-swarms than 
|his, as given on page 39. I hope to 
| get at an article on this subject before 
| the season for practice begins. 
I wish Mr. isham (page 53) would 
'send me a sample of his wood separa- 
‘tor, and tell us through the BEE 
| JOURNAL how he puts up with, or 
javoids the glue difficulty, spoken of 
above. 
|_ I want to say to D. Videto that since 
|I wrote the ‘* Cell by Cell” article, I 
| have used the “ brass clock wheel,” 
'and wooden wheels, but found still 
| better, Mr. Root’s button hook process 
| of fastening wires to foundation. 


| I think we owe 8. Corneil (page 69) 
jalarge debt of gratitude for his val- 
/uable article on ‘** The Carbonic Acid 
'Gas Question;” it contains just the 
information (seemingly beyond all 
successful controversion) that I most. 
wish to know. For the sake of our 
own health, not that of the bees, for I 
| feel that neither carbonic acid gas nor 
| dampness, are, either or both, causes. 
of dysentery, which [ will try to show 
}in an article on that subject which I 
| will write as soon as this winter’s ex- 
periments are over. 

[am nota little surprised at Dr. 
|Tinker’s advice to set the sections 
'down on the brood frames. We have 
been through that mill, graduated, 
and received our papers, and I there- 
fore take the liberty to warn all be- 
_ginners against violating the instincts. 
of the bees, by doing any such thing. 
If they do, the bees will, with their 
glue and stings, punish them for it. 
| Before ne I must say to Dr. 

Baker, whose lively literature is a 
pleasure to read, that, according to my 
experience, crosses between the brown 
Germans and dark Italians, are ex- 
celled by no bees known for their good 
behavior, and should not be called 
|“ irascible insects,’ while the term 
‘“* business neighbors’ is very applica- 
ble tothem. I too enjoy the beauti- 
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ful, but, to gratify this 
‘would no more think o 
** beauty spots’ on bees, than woul 
the wood-chopper of paying two 
prices for a beautiful ax! I wish to 
use merely the best bees I can get, that 
will, with the least friction, most cer- 
tainly procure for me the “ filthy lu- 
cre,” with which so obtaining the 
necessaries of life) to beautify my 
home, my nine and sixty other posses- 
sions, before the abdomen of my bees. 
Iam sorry the Doctor should advise 
such a dose,as a mixture of honey, 
eggs, blackberries and milk, as a —- 
acea for poverty. ‘‘ It won’t do, Dr.; 
it won’t do;”’ such prescriptions will 
notcure. I thank him for putting our 
side of the question ahead. I doubt 
not experience will keep it there. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 2, 1883. 


~—> + <—-O 


ropensity, I 
cultivatin 





For the American Bee Journal 


The Composite, as Honey Plants. 
L. H. PAMMEL. 


Among the many flowering plants 
none are better adapted for honey and 
none are more profitable for bee-keep- 
ers than the various species belonging 
to the composite family; not only 
because they are productive in honey, 
but also because they are continual 
bloomers. <A well-known example is 
the common dandelion, that starts to 
bloom early in April or May, con- 
tinuing to bloom in favored localities 
until frost. 

Tarexacum den leonie is very rich 
in honey, and, according to the observ- 
ations of Sir J. Lubbock, the honey is 
so abundant that it rises quite a dis- 
tance in the floret. 

The dandelion, consisting as it does 
-of a great many small florets, must 
necessarily bloom at different times ; 
making it exceedingly productive, 
both in honey and pollen, for a long 
time. 

The different species of Tarexacum 
are widely distributed throughout the 
world, and there is, — no por- 
tion of the United States in which 
the dandelion does not bloom with 

rofusion. It is one of our earliest 

any pane, and is certainly visited 
more frequently by bees than many 
other honey plants. 

Honey bees are not the only ones 
that secrete their nectar, but on the 
authority of Herman Mueller, no less 
than 90 species visit it for this purpose. 

Our various lettuces are valuable 
penes | plants, the flower heads are 
smaller than those of the dandelion, 
and not so conspicuous, yet they con- 
tain an abundant supply of honey and 
are in bloom constantly from July to 
frost, especially our wild species, some 
of which are very common. I have 
found, at least, that wild lettuce was 
very common about Madison; less 
common is the prickly lettuce, but, as 
a honey plant, it is as good in all re- 
spects as the cultivated lettuce. 

Closely allied to Tareracum and 
Lactuca are Hieracium, hawk-weed, 
.Sonchus, snow thistle, and Nabulus, 
rattlesnake root. 

They are all late flowering plants, 
especially Sonchus and Nabulus. A|- 


Sone they contain an abundant 

supply of honey it is not sought so 

aa y,on account of the abundant 

solidagos and asters, in which the 

nectar can be obtained easier ; that is, 

the expenditure of labor is less. 
Madison, Wis. 


a 








For the American Bee Journal. 


My Comb Honey Rack. 
JOHN HODGSON, JR. 


DEAR EpiIToR—According to prom- 
ise, at the Northwestern Convention, 
I send you a honey rack, with the 
following description of it: 

The gy represents a comb 
honey rack for sections with portable 
side and bottom board, to be used on 
the top of the hive. This case, A, 
being made to hold 28 sections 44x- 
4\44x2 inches, without separators, is 
just 44 inches deep, without bottom 
board. B is the portableside held in 
its place by the V-shaped beveled 
wedges, C. 

The honey board is composed of 7 
slats, running from end to end, fast- 
ened together with a %x%3 strip across 
each end. The slatsare one-half inch 
apart. The center board E, 44x% 
inches, is to hold the sections squarely 
in place in the center. The section 








| board is intended to take the place of 
/a row of sections; when it becomes 
necessary to have the bees work only 
|in a part of a set, one or more can be 
| used. 
To fill the rack with sections take 
the keys, C, out, and remove B, and 
lace the sections in the rack on the 
10ney board ; then replace 4, startin 
|in thekeys, C ; put in the center board, 
| E; press down the keys, C, tightening 
| the sections as desired. 
| To get the sections out, when they 
are full, remove the keys, C, and take 
\the rack from around the sections. 
| If desired to examine the brood cham- 
| ber, remove the rack, sections and 
|honey board, all together, from the 
hive. Observation holes, in the sides, 
have glass placed in grooves in the in- 
| side of the rack. 
|. Most of bee-keepers that have used 
|it, advised me to have it patented, but 
|I have concluded to give the inven- 
tion to the bee-keepers. 
| Pewaukee, Wis., Jan. 16, 1883. 


| 
| 


- ~~ — 


For the American Bee Journal. 
| 
| How My Neighbor Winters Bees. 


| 


| 


H. J. NORTHRUP. 


Having seen so much in the Ber 
| JOURNAL about wintering bees, I 
|thought I would describe how Mr. 
| O. winters his bees. About December 
| Ist, or earlier, if the weather becomes 
settled cold, Mr. O. places boards on 





the ground omg | by a tight board 
fence. wi owes J he hives close to- 
gether on these boards, leaving a space 
of afew inches between the row of 
hives and the fence, he raises the 
hives about 4 inch, by putting blocks 
under the corners of the hives ; laysa 
narrow board, 6 or 8 inches wide, 
slanting against the front of the row 
of hives so as to make an air space; 
he then takes heavy paper, old carpets 
or blankets {paper is best), lays them 
on top of the row of hives, allowing 
them to hang down the front, near to 
the ground; lays boards, sticks, etc., 
on top, to keep the paper in place; 
fills in between the hives and fence 
with forest leaves or straw; placesa 
layer of straw in front of the hives, 
with a wide board, laid on its edge, 
against the straw, to keep the straw 
from falling away ; roofing the whole 
with old boards, ur —— that will 
turn the water from the hives. In 
very cold weather he stops the holes at 
the ends of the boards, making the air 
space, and opens them when the 
weather moderates. Mr. O. tells me 
that he has practiced this method 12 
years and has never lost a colony, that 
was in fair condition when put into 
winter quarters. I have practised the 
same two winters with equal success. 
Lansingburgh, N. Y 


++ ~<a + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering, Marketing, etc. 








WM. CAMM. 


I put 57 colonies into winter quar- 
ters, with plenty of stores. Thehives 
run for comb honey, had sections re- 
moved and quilt spread in the bottom 
of the —— rack, which was covered 
with dry wheat chaff, and the rack 
left on the hive. All hives were chaff- 
packed, then set side by side, on tim- 
bers,so as to raise the sills 5 or 6 
inches from the ground, a pole laid on 
the top of the hives, and then corn 
fodder reared thickly on the north 
side of the hives, and thinly on the 
south side, except a few single-walled 
hives that were covered deeply on 
both sides. 

I intended to say that I was <_< 
comb honey at 25cents, and extracte 
at 20 cents; but the ‘typo ” got this 
statement reversed, or I made a mis- 
take in writing it. It sells but slowly 
at these prices, though I have the 
sections nicely cleaned, allow net 
weight, and put the extracted, almost 
wholly clover honey, in neat and 
handy packages. 

Cannot the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners do something about 
reducing the freight on honey from 
double the rates of syrup ? 

It is hard fora man to carry pure 
clover honey to the store and be re- 
fused 20 cents, when dark adulterated 
stuff stands before him on the shelves 
at25 cents. The most discouragin 
thing in bee-culture is the low priceo 
extracted honey, given in the papers. 
Discrimination is even made against 
eandied honey, though candying isa 
certificate of purity, and nine out of 
ten like candied better than liquid. 

Sometime ago a paper remarked, 
excusingly, that many worthy dealers, 
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rather than face financial ruin, sold 
adulterated articles. It seems to me 
that we have as much right to avoid 
financial ruin as anybody ; and putting 
the matter in the light of self-defense, 
itis hard to say who, or what class, 
should not beexcused. We must look 
to legislation for a cure; but not to 
repressive legislation. Those who ac- 
tually till the soil, pay so much, or 
more, every year, directly or indirect- 
ly, to get at theland, than would liqui- 
date the national debt; this drives 
tens of thousands from the land into 
towns, cities, necessities and crimes; 
hence the trades and professions are 
over-crowded, while the avocation— 
agriculture—upon which all depend, 
——— and ultimately, has far too 

ew engaged in it; and those who fol- 
low it, instead of trying to make one 
acre produce double, are trying to get 
two acres where they now have but 
one. LIonly hint at the matters we 
must deal with, to suppress, or rather 
prevent, adulteration. There is no 
country in the world, pees, where 
laws are more stringent or better exe- 
cuted, especially with regard to adul- 
teration, than in England, and yet we 
are told that London is the paradise 
of adulterators. 

Murrayville, Il. 


[We think our correspondent is in 
error about London being ‘‘ the para- 
dise of adulterators.” English laws | 
against adulteration are very strin- 
gent, and well executed. We wish 
we could say this of America.—ED.] 





| 
| 





Translated from Illustrated Bienenzeitung, 
by A. R. Kohnke. 


The Giant Balsam as a Honey Plant. | 
PROF. DR. MUENTER. 
—_————. | 
Through the kindness of Mr. Reu- | 
ter, of Sanssouci (H. M. court garden- | 
er), the apicultural exposition of the | 
Baltic Central Bee-Keepers’ Associa- | 
tion at Potsdam, in September, 1881, | 
was furnished a specimen of the giant | 
balsam. 
attention of the bee-keepers was called | 
to it then for the first time as a honey | 
lant. Some few bee-keepers there, | 
nowing the plant and its value, | 
raised it so highly that Von Behr | 


Schmoldow, H. M. chamberlain, was | 


hardiness. 


his gardener with the raising of the 
plants therefrom. The seeds were 


members of the Horticultural Society 
of Pomerania, to raise as much seed 
as possible, of which the District Bee- 
Keepers’ 
share, next year. 
a reputation as 
but the 
thing by far; the more soas it blooms 
at a time when there are but few 
other 
— furnish it in very small guanti- | 

ies. 


Societies will get their 
Many plants have 
honey producers, 


iant balsam excels every- 





honey-yielding plants, and | 


It will 
ossible. It 
eptember. 


on -——-—e-- — 


ay to raise it wherever | 
looms in August and 


For the American Bee Journal 


Small Packages of Comb Honey. 


ARTHUR TODD. 


In my capacity as delegate to the | 
International Exhibition of 1878, at | 


Paris, for the apicultural interests of 
Algeria, I called upon Madame Jarrie, 
a leading box frame bee-keeper, living 
near Paris, and who has given her 
name toacertain style of hive nsed 
in France. Having explained the 
working of her hive to me,this lady 


| proceeded to show me some of the re- 


sults therefrom, and one exhibit struck 
me forcibly at the time, which the re- 


vived talk upon ‘“‘ small packages ”’ 


recalls to my memory. 

This exhibit was neither more nor 
less than a section about the size of a 
Harbison Californian section, divided 


crossing of the first pair, and the ad- 
hesion of the wax and the wood will 
be sufficient to keep all in place. I 
enclose four sample pieces, to illus- 
trate my method, and it will be easily 
seen how the increasing the number 
of interlocking slits in the pieces of 
wood will increase the number ef 
squares of honey in any section. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


-_——_ 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Returning Swarms, Uniting, etc. 





L. DENSMORE. 


It was the poorest season for bees 
and honey that Il ever knew, in over 
thirty years. The season opened wet 
and cold, and although there was 
ae of white clover, it secreted no 

oney,and upto June 25th I had to 
feed some of my strongest colonies. 
In July, basswood opened, and such a 
rush for honey I never saw before. 
Colonies were strong in numbers; 
most of my Italians had nine full 
frames of brood and they were obliged 
to store their honey in boxes. I star 
with 27 colonies, increased to 41, and 

ut back 8 swarms. The swarming 
asted only while basswood was in 
bloom. 

Some one was enquiring for a suc- 


| cessful way of putting back swarms. 


Give them an empty hive and let them 
stand until just before night; look 





by cross pieces of wood into six por- 
tions, each portion filled with comb 
honey. ‘‘ This,” said Madame, ‘is 
the comb honey package of the future ; 
a single spoonful can be removed 
without causing all the rest to bleed, 
and smear everything it comes near.” 


through the parent hive, cut out all of 


| the queen-cells and shake the bees in 


front of the hive. Catch and clip the 
queen’s wing, while returning; put 
/on an empty crate of boxes, and all is 
\right. I never had a swarm come out 
| the second time. Care should be taken 


‘But will it sell, put up like this?” | to keep plenty of room for surplus 


I asked. 
luxe,’”? she replied; ‘*‘and people will 
pay for that. I have sold all I had at 
5 franes per pound ($1.00), and could 
have sold more, etc.” 

I went back to Algeria, and fitted up 


“This is an article ‘de | honey. 


| I had two colonies of black bees that 
would not try to defend their stores 
|against robbers. They would let the 
| Italians carry off their honey, so I 
‘pinched the heads of the queens and 


some Harbison sections in the same | United them with an Italian nucleus, 
way—fitted in small pieces of white | having an Italian queen, and there 


or size of the present ‘‘ one ” and ‘* two- 
pound sections.’ thou, 
a simple plan for subdividing the 


same, and inserting the very thin comb | 
induced to try to cultivate it, with | foundation all in one operation. [| 
reference to honey-producing and | hope, Mr. Editor, you will publish it | 
Having obtained a smal] | and so prevent any patent claim being | 
quantity of the ripe seed, he charged | a out later on upon the: sam 
| thing. 


It is no new plant, but the | comb, and had them filled, and perso- 
|nally proved that it could be done) 
without in the least altering the shape | 2nd 


I have thought out | fore uniting. 


was no more robbing. 

I have united by the onion process, 
it is a success, every time. Give 
them the onions at least 36 hours be- 
I have united colonies 
|and nuclei, and, for experiments, ex- 
changed queens from one hive to an- 
other, and from nuclei to black 
colonies with perfect success, usually 
leaving the onions in the hive, sliced 


e up. 48 hours ; and to make Pe | 
abs 


olutely certain I gathered the drie 


To subdivide a section into four | bloom and seeds of catnip and used it 


planted in September, 1881, in drills,| parts only requires four (4) pieces of 


1% inches deep and about 3% inches 
apart. With only a light covering, 
they endured the winter well, and 
were transplanted in the spring of 
1882, about 32 inches apart. At the 
os err | of September, the plants 
had attained the height of 6 to 8 feet, 
and ~ere covered with many thou- 


very thin wood cut thus: 





| Two of these, interlocked, cut the} 
proper size, and the ends touched with | Holy Lands, : 
inside a section. | drones, work readily on red clover. 
ow, upon the cross, formed within | My black bees (4 colonies) gathered no 


| glue. are placed 
iN 


| for fuel in the smoker, giving them a 
| good smoking after uniting. Itleaves 
\a ey odor of catnip. By this 
pore have never lost a queen, or 
| had any fighting after uniting. 

A portion of my Italians and my 
crossed with Italian 


sands of blossoms; and, without ex- | the section by these two interlocked | surplus and but one of them swarmed. 
aggeration, there was a bee on each, 
so that new comers would hardly be 
able to secure one, not in possession 
of some other. 

Last September, small 
the seed were distribute 


uantities of 
among the 


l|eut to the size of the section. 


\that again place two more of the| honey, 
pieces of wood, interlocked ; the cross- | few bee-kee 
ing of the wood of the uppermost will | any surplus honey. I 
now press the wax down upon the! of nice box honey, an 





| pieces, lay a piece of thin foundation, | One apiary of 70 black colonies, spring 
Upon | count, gathered but_ little 


surplus 
and, as far as I can learn, but 
rs in this section had 
ot 1,500 pounds 
sold it for 20c. 
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rpound. Ido not think I should 

ave got one quarter of that amount 
with all black bees. Will the tulip 
tree furnish honey, here in the north, 
equal to the basswood, and is it as 
rich a grower and as hardy ? 

Livonia, N. Y 

[The tulip blooms in May and June 
and isa very ornamental tree, which 
sometimes grows to the height of 130 
feet. In the South it yields honey 
profusely, but in the North it yields 
much less; the honey is not equal to 
basswood. It grows rapidly in deep, 
rich soil, after being transplanted 
when two years old. Itisoften called 
‘* whitewood.”—ED. ] 














Balled Queen—Grape Sugar. 

What is meant by a queen being 
balled, as spoken of in the BEE 
JOURNAL, page 21? What is grape 
sugar made of ? S. F. MILLER. 

orth Manchester, Ind. 


part of one day. Several mornings it 
was 10° below zero. We have hada 
very good winter, and our bees have 
the very best of honey. Our princi- 
pal — of honey is from the Spanish 
needle. Does it sell as well on the 
market as otherhoney? I have about 
20 colonies to transfer; when is the 
best time todo it? They are ail in 
a movable frame hives, but they 

ave deep frames, and I use the 
Langstroth hive. 

D. R. RosEBROUGH. 
Casey, Ill., Feb. 1, 1883. 


[The honey from the Spanish needle 
will sell very well, especially if ex- 
tracted. 

The best time to transfer is in early 


spring, before there is much honey in 
the hives.—EpD.] 





** Mason ” Bees. 


I send an insect, and wish to know 
what it is, and what its habits are. 
A miner discovered about half a peck 
of them some 12 feet in from the 
mouth of a coal bank. Do they 
usually imhabit such places? The 
| men are much excited about them. 
| PETER SEARS. 
| Barnesville, O., Jan. 24 1883. 








| [The insect is one of the ‘‘ Mason ”’ 


ground. The chaff hives were not in 
as good condition ; they had alighting- 
boards fastened in front of their hives, 
and as some snow had blown in and 
some moisture run out from the in- 
side of the hive, the entrances were 
entirely filled with ice. I expected to 
find them smothered, as the air 
seemed to be entirely excluded, but 
they were all right, and the 24 colonies 
| are yet ail right. I think I have 
| learned a lesson; there should be no 
| alighting-boards in front of hives in 
| winter, as ice will collect on it to the 
| detriment of thebees. The entrances 
should be large with nothing to hinder 
the dead bees from falling to the 
ground. Bees aeeeey packed in 
chaff will never perish from cold; if 
they fail to winter, it will be from 
some other cause. 
S. J. YOUNGMAN. 
Cato, Mich., Jan. 28, 1883. 








Experience of a Beginner. 

A swarm came to me,a year ago 
last spring, and I hived them in a box 
hive. Last spring they swarmed and 
| I had a frame hive all ready, but, not 
| knowing how to manage to find the 
| queen, we could not succeed in hivin 
| them, and they all went off and hive 
themselves in another box hive,ina 
neighbor’s yard. Now I have 2 colo- 
nies in box hives and I am at loss to 





[When a queen is distasteful to the bees, belonging to the genus Colletes. | know how to get the honey or what to 


bees they cluster about her, and, un- 
less she is released, they will sting 
her to death—that queen is said to be 
**balled.”” Sometimes she is balled 
by her friends to keep the enraged 
bees from her—then she is “‘balled in 
a friendly way,” 
page 21. 

Grape sugaris made from Indian 


corn ; the solid is called grape sugar, | 


and the liquid is named glucose. 
These are not as sweet as cane sugar 
or molasses. 

You should get a manual, and 
‘“‘read up ” all these things; then you 
can understand the more advanced 
apiarists.—ED.] 


Heney from the Spanish Needle. 


M 

a | flight on Jan. 24th and 28th. | 

very writer should say how cold it, 
has been this winter. When we read | 
what Mr. Doolittle and his neighbors | 
say about their bees, we should re-| 
member that they live in New York | 
State, and it will not do for us in the) 
West to govern ourselves in the same | 
way they do. [ live 198 miles south of 
Chicago, where it hardly ever gets too | 
cold for bees to remain out of doors. | 
I think that in 1880-81 there were a} 
few colonies that did winter-kill by a | 
careless man who let his bees remain | 
out on some bench on the north side| 
of his house. Bad honey is all that, 
we dread in this part of the country | 
for wintering bees ; that is, the honey | 
that bees gather in the late fall and) 
never cap over. It sours and will kill | 
the bees. The coldest it has been is | 
12° below zero, but it only lasted a! 


It isa member of the large family, 
the 
| forms a conspicuous part, though its 
‘habits are quite different from the 
latter. No one, so far as I know, ever 
| before found them in a coal mine, but 


as mentioned on | their usual nesting, or home-making| Princeton, N. J. 


|place,is in the ground, where they 
| tunnel out, a foot beneath the surface, 
| six or eight cells, some inches long 
| and two-thirds of an inch in diameter, 
| lined with thin, silken membrane and 
| closed with a cap, like a drum head. 

| The bees gather pollen and have 
| been seen in considerable numbers in 


the flowers of squashes, cucumbers, 


Apiarie, of which the hive bee | 


|do with them. Do youthink it would 
| be safe to take any of the honey away 
from them? They lived out doors all 
| last winter and came out last spring 
very strong and full. I take the risk 
|of leaving them out this winter, but 
| how can I get any of the honey ? 
Mus. W. W. SmIra. 


{Next spring some of the honey can 
be taken in the old way, by turning 
up the bottom of the hive and cutting 
out a little nearthe bottom. The best 
way is to transfer them to a movable 
comb hive, in the way recommended 
in your bee-manual, for, of course, you 
have one. No one should think of 
getting along without such at hand to 





} 


ete., but Ido not know that they col- | 


: refer to at all times.— Eb. 
| lect or use nectar. They are stingless | 


bees are doing well ; they had a | and harmless little creatures, and | Winter in Kentucky. 


seem to have little fear of harm to The winter in Kentucky has been 
themselves, being slow in their move- a very changeable one ; the mercury 
ments and appear to make little effort | frequently changing from 15° to 60° 
to escape.—T. J. BURRILL. ] within 24 hours, and as often as 4 
Sine a per week, yet ~~ an geo 
. , ;ently are wintering well. lave § 
My Experience in Wintering Bees. | colonies on the summer stands and 
I have 24 colonies in “* Langstroth | think they willcome through all right. 
hives; I changed 6 of them to J. T. CONNLEY. 
doubled-walled chaff hives ; the others| Napoleon, Ky., Feb. 3, 1883. 
— + ye boxes ee oe =. 
and the spaces filled with chaff. The | 
weather has been very cold for the Bees are Wintering all Right. 
last two weeks, and the snow had! The bees are all right; but they 
drifted rr}! over some hives. I| have had no flight since the begin- 
thought I had better remove the snow | ning of November, now almost three 
from the entrance, for fearthey might | months. There are very few dead 
smother. I found, in front of those | bees on the bottom boards, not aver- 





packed in chaff, a large hollow space | aging over ¥% of apint,per colony. This 
in the snow, which the heat from the | is now the tenth winter’s experience 
bees had melted, and what bees had | for my system of wintering bees, and 
died were in front of the hive, on the | have not lost a single colony, 
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winters in succession. This, I think, 
proves my system correct ; especially 
when we take into consideration that 
we are 2,200 feet above the sea level, 
and that our winters are cold and pro- 
longed. . H. Fuick. 
Lavansville, Pa., Jan. 31, 1883. 





Thirty Degrees below Zero. 

The weather is a little more com- 
fortable now—still there is no thaw or 
rain—we have had nothing but dry, 
cold, snowy weather. On Tuesday, 
Jan. 24,at6 a. m., the mercury was 
down to 30° below zero. How is that 
kind of weather for bees on the sum- 

stands in boxhives? If they live, 
cold will not kill them, will it ? 
J. A. Morton, M. D. 

Bethel, Maine, Feb. 2, 1883. 





King’s Cure-all as a Honey-Plant. 


Isend you some pods of seed of a 
ood honey plant. hat is its botan- 
ical name? We call it ‘‘ King’s cure- 
all.” It blooms a little on a single 
stalk, the first year; the next year it 
throws out branches, growing 6 or 8 
feet high, and blooms about the mid- 
die of July, and continues blooming 
till frost. The flower is a small cup 
with a lid over it, keeping out the sun 
and rain. The bees work on it early 
and late. S. P. SOWERs. 

Dunlap, Kansas. 


[The plant seems to be Scrophularia 
nodosa (** Figwort,” Simpson’s Honey 
Plant). The fruit capsules are more 
densely produced than is common 
with the above species, but it cannot 
be far different, and there is no near 
relative known to me to which it may 
be referred. It is, probably, the 
variety known as Marilandica.—T. J. 
BURRILL. ] 

Catnip as a Honey Plant. 
_ Since honey plants are of the utmost 
importance to successful bee-keeping, 
I would say that I agree with Mr. Elli- 
cott (see page ) as far as he goes, 
about catnip. We have, in our city 
and vicinity, quite a good deal of cat- 
nip growing. Three years ago I 
gathered some 6 Ibs. of seeds and 
sowed it on waste places, and I no- 
ticed bees working on catnip all day 
long, and if they found no honey in 
it, they would not visitit. Should I 
ever need to plant much for honey, I 
would plant considerable catnip. 

H.S. HACKMAN. 

Peru, Ill., Feb. 6, 1883. 





Medicinal Qualities of Honey. 


_ I was much interested in an article 
in the BEE JOURNAL of Dec. 27, page 
818, from Mr. Luther Corey, of York. 
shire, N. Y., in regard to the medical 
qualities of honey. The thought sug- 
me to me was, that honey taken 
rom different kinds of flowers does 
not contain the same medicinal quali- 
ties. As physicians use the roots, 
bark, leaves and flowers of different 
kinds of honey-producing plants, 
shrubs and trees, and each kind for a 





taken from each kind of plant, shrub 
or tree, be a better medicine for some 
one disease than for all diseases. The 
buckwheat honey may be a better 
medicine for one kind of sickness, 
while that taken from linden will be 
better for some other kind, and so on, 
with all the different kinds of honey. 
I think if we will be careful to keep 
the different kinds of honey separate 
and place itin the hands of medica 
and scientific men for investigation 
it may result in good to producer and 
consumer. NELSON PERKINS. 
Princeton, Ala., Feb. 3, 1883. 





Bees have the Dysentery. 


Please answer through the BEE 
JOURNAL, ‘“‘ what must I do to save” 
my bees? They have the dysentery 
and are wasting away very fast. I 
fear they will all die. I should like 
to know from bee-men if there isa 
remedy? It isa general complaint 
about here. I have been watchin 
the BEE JOURNAL for a remedy, bu 
have not noticed anything yet. I 
have 40 colonies, 9 in box hives. They 
all appear to be alike afflicted. 

B. HELPHREY. 
Utica, O., Feb. 3, 1888. 


[Give the bees some good capped 
honey, over the frames, and a cleans- 
ing flight as soon as the weather will 
permit.—ED.] 





Bees Confined 80 Days, but Doing Well. 


My bees are doing well; they have 
been in winter quarters 80 days, and 
each colony has eaten from 1 to 3 lbs. 
of apap I weigh them every 
month ; the comb in some of the hives 
is getting moldy; is it injurious to 
them ? F, A. Grpson. 
Racine, Wis., Feb. 8, 1883. 


{Mold is not injurious to bees; 
leave it to the bees, and when the 
weather will permit, they will sur- 
prise you by their dexterity in clean- 
ing it up.—ED.] 
The California Apiculturist. 

Has the California Apiculturist 





first thing every swarm does is to 
laster every crack except the en- 
rance, which is always below the 
comb. But whoever heard of bees 
ete the propolis to cause a 
draught through the hive for winter. 
Iam satisfied upward ventilation is 
wrong; I have studied it for 3 years, 
and I fail to reason out such treat- 
ment. People even in Montreal 
(which is about the same as Dakota 
or Manitoba), winter bees safely, 


leaving the top well sealed and rais- 
ing the hives I inch from the bottom 
board. HARLES MITCHELL. 


Molesworth, Ont., Feb. 2, 1883. 





What to Plant. 


My bees, are to all appearances, 
wintering finely. I put into the cellar 
on Nov. 2 and 3,176 cvlonies of m 
own, and 1 belonging toa friend, a 
Italians. I have made arrangements 
to start another yard in the spring, 
about 6 miles from here. I have 
bought 80 acres to sow for honey and 
I would be thankful for your opinion 
as to whatis best to sow, all things 
considered. It is low land, that over- 
flows about 2 out of every3 years. 
There is lots of basswood, and all kinds 
of timber, close by ; such as soft and 
hard maple, willow, elm, box elder, 
etc., with high bluffs within one mile 
on the north or south, covered with 
goldenrod and various other flowers. 
Lintend to make bee-keeping my fu- 
ture occupation and I want to start 
right. From what I have seen of 
sweet clover and motherwort I think 
they are well worth cultivating for 
honey. I believe that to get the right 
kind of bees is no longer a question ; 
all that is required is to carefully bree 
from those containing the most desir- 
able qualities. I do not allow drones 
to fly from any hive that does not 
come up to the highest standard. I 
kill all queens that produce one or two- 
banded workers, or very cross ones, 
and replace them with a good ones, 

M. LOssING. 

Hokah, Minn., Jan. 30, 1883. 


{Sweet clover is the best honey plant 
| we know of, for such a location.—ED.] 





Iowa State Convention. 





ceased to exist? I have received no 
number of itsince November, 1882! 
K. ERCANBRACK. 
Watsonville, Cal., Feb. 1, 1883. 


[As we have not received it since 


and ‘‘ their name {fs legion.” —ED.] 


The Winter in Canada. 


the best winter I ever saw for a goo 
honey season to follow. ‘There bein 
no frost in the ground, the grass an 
wheat are 


summer. 
tirely contrary to my 














different disease, so may the honey 





| November last, we expect it has been | 
|numbered with the dead bee papers— 


We have a very severe winter, with 
| oomy storms, but, to my mind, it “| 


rowing under the snow. 
Last year, there being no snow, the 
ground was frozen everywhere ; what 
was left of white clover was very 
weak or came from seed the previous 
Upward ventilation is en- 
reasoning, and 
the instinct and practice of bees. The 





I second Mr. Sorrick’s motion fora 
** Bee-Keepers’ Convention” to organ- 
izeaState Association ,during the Fair 
| week. Allow me to suggest that Mr. 
| Sorrick issue a call for said meeting. 
| If those interested in bee-culture will 





| indicate, to the board of directors, the 
| classitication and amount of premiums 
| for this department, I have no doubt 
| it will receive a favorable considera- 
| tion, as they are ever ready to lend “‘a 
helping hand” to develop any inter- 
est that is a benefit to the citizens of 
| our State. E. R. SHANKLAND. 
Dubuque, Iowa, Feb. 5, 1883. 





Syrian Bees. 

The new Monthly Bee JOURNAL is 
here, and a neater, more beautiful, 
well-printed monthly we never have 
seen. It glows with rich contributions 
from the best writers on scientific bee- 
culture. I notice in the Weekly Bex 
JOURNAL, page 59,a desire to know 
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the markings of Holy Land bees. If 
the writer ever has any occasion to 
manipulate them, it will not be diffi- 
cult to identify them, for they will be 
very apt to make a lasting impression, 
never to be forgotten, for they are 
more treacherous than a Modoc In- 
dian ; the minute you open the hive 
they hoist the blac flag, and start on 
the war path. They are good honey 
gatherers, and go upon the principle 
‘**that he who does not look out for 
his own household is worse than an 
infidel.” They are as quick as light- 
ning. Iam glad that the Bex Jour- 
NAL is talking to so many bee-keepers 
in the world; some of the old fogies 
are getting the scales from their eyes 
and are discardin 
of the most useful insects that a wise 
creator ever bestowed. 
F. H. Frvca. 
Sharon Centre, O., Feb. 1, 1883. 





Frost in Bee House. 

Llooked at my bees yesterday, and 
they are all in fine condition. I have 
them in a bee house; the thermome- 
ter has stood between 26° and 34°, all 
winter. There is hoar frost in the 
inside of the house, all round, will it 
do any harm, when it gets warm, to 
melt the frost? Would it be good to 
sweep off the frost of the walls and 
sweep it out? Would the sweeping 
annoy the bees too much? I have 
chaff cushions on. Please let me 
know through the BEE JoURNAL. 

GEO. KEMP. 

Navan, Ont., Jan. 27, 1883. 


[The only remedy we can suggest 
is to raise the temperature. Had it 
been kept at from 40° to 45°, as we 
have so often advised in the BEE 
JOURNAL, the frost wouid not have 
invaded your bee-house. To remove 
it now, by sweeping, would cause a 
disturbance, and when it melts it will 
create some dampness, and the result 
may be detrimental to the bees.—ED.] 


A Request. 





In one of Mr. Doolittle’s invaluable | 


articles on ‘**‘ Producing Comb Honey,” 
page 229, he says: ‘* The old colonies 
osing their queens by their going with 
the new swarms, are allowed to rear 
their own queens, as (after thoroughly 
trying the plan of ) giving each colony 


a laying queen immediately after 
swarming, as not proven a success 
with me.” I respectfully ask Mr. D 


to favor us with some particulars on 


this point, and the reason why the | 


plan was not successful. 
J. W. MERIFIELD. 
Penn Yan, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1883. 





Bees in Cellars all Right. 


I have devoted considerable time to- 
day in looking over the last volume of 
the BEE JOURNAL. I have it all 
bound together, and prize it very 
much for future reference. We are 
having a severe winter, especially 
since the new year began. The ther- 
mometer has been to zero and below, 
nearly eyery day during the past 
month ; and it has been down = 


brimstone to some | 


as 32° below. Some are losing their 
bees, where they are not protected. I 
have mine in the cellar, and all seem 
right except one, which shows some 
signs of dysentery. The temperature 
of the cellar is 40° ; is that too low ? 

J. W. SANDERS. 

Le Grand, Iowa, Feb. 2, 1883. 


[We prefer to have the temperature 
above 40°; that is the lowest limit for 
it; keep it above that.—Ep.] 





Bees Wintering Finely. 


I like the BEE JOURNAL very 
much ; indeed, it has become a neces- 
sity, and I would hardly know how 
to get along without it. My bees are 
wintering finely, notwithstanding the 
extreme cold. I have all but 7 of 
mine in the cellar ; 45 in all. 

Dr. H. J. SCOLEs. 

Knoxville, Iowa, Jan. 25, 1883. 


Special Wotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 

We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 











Honey as Food and Medicine. 








A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
| Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
| of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 


We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
| bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 








New Catalogues and Price Lists. 





The following new Catalogues and 
Price Lists are on our desk : 

Bees ore and Apiarian Supplies 
—Dr. J. . H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 

Bee-Keepers’ Supplies—Alfred H. 
Newman, 923 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Italian Bees—Rev. E. L. Briggs, 
Wilton, Iowa. 

Apiarian Implements, Italian Bees 
and Queens—Paul L. Viallon, Bayou 
Goula, La. 

Bee-Keepers’ Supplies—Chas. F. 
Muth, 976 and 978 Central ave., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies.—E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ill. 

Seed Catalogue.— Vanderbilt Bros., 
23 Fulton St., N. Y. 

Italian Bees, Queens and Apiarian 
Supplies.—James B. Mason,Mechanic 
Falls, Me. 

Apiarian Implements.—L.E. Welch, 
Linden, Mich. 

Bee-Keepers’ Supplies.—Merrian & 
Falconer, Jamestown, N. Y 

Implements for the Apiary.—Chas. 
J. Van Eaton, York, N. Y. 

Bees and Queens—W. A. Ham- 
mond, Richmond, Va. 





@@ Mr. A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vt., 
has sent us samples of one-pound, 
two-pound and half-pound sections. 
They are made of white wood, and 
the workmanship is superb. 


-—-_-~- 


Convention Notices. 


@ The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Grange Hall, Em- 
inence, Ky., on Thursday, April 26, 
1888. All bee-keepers, and the public 
generally, are invited to be present. 

+. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 











tt The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its Fifth Annual 
Convention at McKinney, Collin Co., 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 
17th and 18th, 1883; at the residence of 
Hon. W. H. Andrews. 

Wma. R. HOWARD, Sec. 

Kingston, Texas. 

@ The next meeting of the Haldi- 
mand, Ont., Bee-Keepers’ Association 
| will be held at Nelle’s Corners on Sat- 
urday, March 31, 1883, at 11 a. m. 

H. CAMPBELL. 


@ The Western Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation meets at Independence, Mo., 
April 28, 1883. 

S. W. SALISBURY, Sec. 











@@ We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
| should any be lost in the mails we will 
'cheerfully send another, if notified 
| before all the edition is exhausted. 
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«= Articles for publication must be 
| written on a separate piece of paper 





ow | of his honey at home, at a good profit. | from items of business. 
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